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YOUNG ADULTS’ WORK 





Report of a Library School Seminar 





THE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF 1947 held a seminar in 
young adults’ work, conducted by Miss M. Fleming, senior 
lecturer at the School. Miss Fleming, who had recently 
undertaken a post-graduate fellowship at Columbia Uni- 
versity in Library Science, had been particularly interested 
in the special work done by American libraries for young 
adults. Many members of the Association will no doubt 
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recall a stirring conference address at Christchurch last year 
by Miss Christobel Robinson,! calling for more considera. 
tion for the problems of the adolescent reader from New 
Zealand librarians. The seminar in the limited time avail. 
able decided that a survey of developments overseas would 
be most useful in planning service in New Zealand. 

Individual! members of the seminar dealt with particular 
aspects of young adults’ work and all members participated 
in the survey of young adults’ reading habits in New Zea- 
land which will be the subject of the second article in this 
series. The work of this seminar can now be examined in 
more detail. 


CURRENT SERVICE FOR YOUNG ADULTS 

It was known that in the United States, Great Britain and 
other countries, libraries were providing special services for 
young adults, and it was felt that surveys of this work 
together with some notes on what was being done in New 
Zealand would be informative and helpful to the seminar. 


CANADA 


Most of the intermediate work in Canadian libraries is 
done in co-operation with high schools, the bond between 
secondary schools and libraries being apparently much 
stronger there than in England or America. Toronto has 
two special intermediate collections in its main library (the 
Kipling and Hallam Rooms). In addition, there are two 
collections in the children’s libraries and special rooms in 
the newer branches. One librarian in each branch specializes 
in intermediate work. The Kipling Room was installed in 
1931 for general adolescent use, and has proved very success- 
ful. It contains * reading for reading’s sake’, and the works 
of Kipling are made a special feature. 

Calgary started a junior high room in September, 1938, 
open to Grades 7-9 (ages 12-14), of the local schools. Twelve 
thousand books, one-third of them fiction, were collected in 
a small room near the children’s department with an assistant 
in attendance every day after school hours. 

In Kingston, a Young Moderns’ Corner was started in the 
adult library in 1943, for Grades 11 to 18 (ages 16-18), of 
the local colleges. Some 400 books were shelved there 
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marked with the letters YM. Letters were sent to 19 local 
teachers asking for their co-operation, and 100 copies of a 
booklist, “An Argosy of Books for Young Moderns’ were 
distributed. The corner was made attractive with suitable 
posters drawing attention to special collections of books on 
vocational guidance or aeronautics, and book covers of the 
latest additions were displayed. These posters and special 
booklists were later displayed at the local schools. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Information regarding young people’s work in Great 
Britain is somewhat harder to obtain than it is in the case 
of the United States and Canada, and for that reason this 
section has been given what perhaps may seem dispropor- 
tionate length. 

The first intermediate departments in British libraries 
were formed almost twenty-five years ago, but the need for 
such service is still debated and, in fact, vigorously denied 
in many quarters. In 1943 the Library Association set up 
a sub-committee on work with young people and its recom- 
mendations were published in January, 1946. However, no 
comprehensive survey of intermediate library work has yet 
heen attempted, and valuable information is extremely 
sketchy. No great importance seems to be attached to the 
subject. 

The first separate department for adolescents in a British 
library was formed by Mr George E. Roebuck at Waltham- 
stow. Walthamstow is a town in Essex, north of London, 
with a population of 135,000. The department has a separate 
entrance and is virtually isolated from the rest of the library. 
Young people aged 14 to 17 may join and in special cases 
they are transferred to the adult library before reaching 
the age of 17. The department started with an original 
stock of 4,000 books, selected with the aid of local teachers 
and publishing houses. Books from other departments may 
also be borrowed by adolescent readers, but they are pro- 
cured through the assistant. 

In Nottingham, Walter Briscoe formed an intermediate 
collection in a corner of the lending library in the new 
Northern Branch buildings in 1923. This was followed by 
similar intermediate corners in the four branches built later 
and also in the new central lending library when the exist- 
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ing building was extended in 1932. Middlesborough also 
shelved its intermediate collection in the adult department; 
the service was started in 1928 and the number of users is 
stated to have doubled during the first 10 years. As in 
Nottingham, young people may borrow books anywhere in 
the adult library as well. In Northampton, intermediate 
service was begun in 1926. Here the adolescent library is in 
the same large room, but separate from the children’s library. 

In Coventry in 1929, Mr Austin Hinton formed an inter- 
mediate book collection at each home reading library. No 
separate room was available, but in the children’s depart- 
ment ‘books for older boys and girls’ were displayed, and 
in the adult department ‘some intermediate books for 
general reading’. Despite its apparent success, this service 
for adolescents was abolished when a new chief librarian 
was appointed, and the intermediate stock was re-absorbed 
in the adult and children’s departments. Main reason for 
this change was said to be the need to avoid duplication, 
and the assertion that ‘adolescents’ was a vague term cover- 
ing the ages from 9 to 70. 

One of the most recent intermediate libraries was set up 
in Mitcham, south of London, in 1942. To co-operate with 
the newly formed Youth Council, about one thousand 
intermediate books were shelved in a separate section of 
the adult Department. They are open to young people of 
the ages of 14 to 20 who may also borrow from the adult 
shelves. Fiction was in highest demand, but, to quote the 
borough librarian, Miss Muriel Green, ‘the non-fiction set 
aside for the intermediate readers cannot be exhaustive, and 
many young people turn to the adult shelves when they 
want a book on a particular subject, such as flying or wire- 
less.’ 

We have seen that the intermediate section at Coventry 
was abandoned on account of duplication of stock and 
because ‘adolescents’ was said to be too vague a term. 
Similar objections were raised when Walthamstow first 
established its intermediate department, and the majority 
of British libraries still seem to consider intermediate library 
service unnecessary, or at least impracticable. Even among 
the select few who have endeavoured to provide such a 
service there is considerable disagreement as to the form it 
should take. Are separate departments advisable, or should 
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the intermediate section be housed in the adults’ or children’s 
department? How far should duplication go, is special staff- 
ing necessary, and what name is best suited for such a col- 
lection? The report of the Library Association's sub- 
committee which has been previously mentioned does not 
recommend separate intermediate departments. ‘ The upper 
age limit in many children’s libraries is 14. There are 
certain disadvantages about this; few children for example 
are ready to derive full benefit from the adult library at 
this age. We do not recommend the provision of water- 
tight intermediate libraries for the 14-16 age group. One 
plan would be to allow children of this age group the 
opportunity of using both the children’s and the adult 
library, in accordance with their individual inclinations and 
development. At the same time we suggest that the stock 
of the children’s library should be extended by the inclu- 
sion of suitable adult and semi-adult books. We are of the 
opinion that many children’s libraries today suffer owing 
to the fact that the stock is too juvenile in character. To 
satisfy the interests of children of 12-16 the stock should 
overlap the adult stock considerably both in regard to fiction 
and non-fiction ’. 

The report goes on to recommend for ‘teen-agers an ample 
and liberal provision of up-to-date vocational and technical 
works of appropriate standard. Expert attention is needed 
to see that superseded and out-of-date works are regularly 
weeded out. Introduction to the adult library and training 
in the use of books are the main purposes of an intermediate 
section. To conduct adolescent readers to the wider re- 
‘sources of the adult library at Blyth, intermediate books 
contain typed slips referring to other books of a similar 
nature which might interest the reader. Walthamstow asks 
adolescent readers to return non-fiction books to the shelves 
themselves, and thus directs them to other material on the 
same subject. Another device is to put only introductory 
works and first volumes of a series in the intermediate col- 
lection and guide readers to the sequels, complete works, 
etc., which are shelved in the adult department. ‘ Best 
Books’ lists and publishers’ catalogues are provided to help 
adolescent readers select their books. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
Little information is available on intermediate library 
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service in other countries. In South Africa, where libraries 
are not free, the Bloemfontein Public Library permits young 
people up to the age of 21 to take out one book at a time 
at the reduced rate of Id. per book. This service has a 
great deal of use, but the standard of adolescent reading 
is said to be appalling—Ruby M. Ayres for the girls, and 
‘wild westerns’ for the boys. 

In Amsterdam there is a children’s library controlled by 
the Society for the General Good, which has also ‘a large 
collection of intermediate books for young girls working in 
the factories ’. 

In Scandinavia, children’s libraries usually cater for boys 
and girls up to the age of 16 or 18, while special depart- 
ments or special book-cases are set aside for the use of older 
readers. The larger libraries are said to provide excellent 
reference collection for the use of older children. 

U.S.A. 

The report on the U.S.A. was prepared by a student who 
had been in the United States during the war, and he con- 
sidered that in this period the social problem presented by 
young American adults had perhaps forced educators, in- 
cluding librarians, to take urgent action. Young adults’ 
work in America appeared to be undertaken by a large num- 
ber of libraries, and three main forms emerge. 

(1) Special "teen-age rooms such as that provided in New- 
ark Public Library with their own collection of books and 
trained personnel. 

(2) Libraries with special alcoves for young people, such 
as in the Hild Regional Branch, Chicago Public Library, 
also with a special collection of books and trained personnel. 

(3) Specialized service to young adults as exemplified by 
Evanston (Illinois) Public Library, which employs a free 
lance worker who has a central desk in the library but no 
special collection. 

It was considered by some members of the seminar that 
the latter method of giving service to young adults might 
merit the consideration of larger New Zealand libraries. It 
called for the services of a trained youth worker. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


It was extremely difficult to obtain up-to-date and compre- 
hensive information about what New Zealand librarians 
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were doing for young adults. Most of the information given 
here was obtained by means of correspondence with the lib- 
rarians concerned, and from members of the National Lib- 
rary Service staff who were in touch with small libraries and 
had been active in preparing special loan collections for 
their use. 

Most librarians would, I think, agree that little has so far 
been done to provide special service for young adults in our 
libraries. Perhaps our library movement is still too much 
in its formative stage to give this. and other extension 
problems much attention. The National Library Service 
has a special headquarters stock of 300-400 books for young 
adults and about 10 special collections had been sent out 
‘to various libraries during the first eight months of 1947. 
Subjects of these collections included Entertainment, Erosion, 
United States of America, Sheepdogs, Clothing since 1900. 
These collections consist of up to 60 books and include 
relevant periodicals. They proved most popular with 
librarians who received them, and many letters of praise 
were received. One small town started a school library as 
a result of the visit of one of these collections! 

While at Tauranga, Miss P. Taylor experimented with 
young adults’ work and maintained a permanent display 
stand with books for young adults. The books were fre- 
quently changed and the shelves filled up every day. 

It was mentioned to the seminar that many libraries which 
give a service to children have a shelf or bay marked ‘ Books 
for Older Children’. The selection of these books appears 
to be haphazard and they are generally confined to the 
classics. (e.g. badly printed pocket editions of Lord Lytton, 
etc.). It was also noted that the National Library Service 
loan collections seem to be more popular with adults than 
with young adults, as ‘the highly coloured, simply written 
material which is usually chosen has a very wide appeal ’. 
Loan collections of this nature should always be followed 
by special attempts to provide books for young adults by 
the library which receives them. 

The Dunedin Public Library has a special range of books 
which can only be borrowed by those in the 12-20 age group. 
The borrowers are registered in the adult section if they are 
16 and the children’s section if under. Their borrowers’ 
cards are stamped ‘available for intermediate collection ’. 
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About 450 specially selected books are in the collection, 
plus a changing display of titles from the adult stock approved 
by the children’s librarian. These books are shelved in the 
adult library and are selected from such aids as the Horn 
Book, Junior Bookshelf, Standard Catalog for High 
Schools and any other suitable lists, and in 1947 a special 
allocation of £100 was made for bookbuying. 

Fortnightly conferences are held to discuss answers to 
intermediate reference questions, and these .are attended by 
special room assistants, and once a month by the chief 
reference assistant. It was hoped in Dunedin to have an 
intermediate librarian who could organize liaison work and 
hamper service to factories, groups and high schools. 

The Timaru Public Library has its own individual 
method of providing service for young adults. The age 
groups served are from 13 to 15 years in the children’s 
library, and 15 to 21 in the adult library. There are about 
600 books in the collection, but these are considered just 
a sample or guide to reading. Selection is made by staff 
reading from selected lists, and ‘teen-age recommendations, 
while suitable duplicate copies of books in other parts of 
the library are added. “Teen-agers are entitled to free extras 
for special study books, for example, poetry, drama, debat- 
ing, etc. 

Whangarei and Lower Hutt are also experimenting with 
techniques for young adults’ work, and are setting up special 
collections of books. Lower Hutt has had some special loan 
collections from the National Library Service. 

One of the members of the seminar, Miss K. McCaul, is 
at present studying young people’s work in the United 
States under a Carnegie Fellowship, and hopes to return in 
time to conduct the seminar at this year’s Library School. 
Her knowledge and experience should prove invaluable. 

All aspects of the work of the seminar were fully discussed 
by those who took part in it, and in spite of quite a lot of 
difference of opinion as to suggested procedure in New 
Zealand, there was agreement on the following fundamental! 
points: 

(1) That service to young adults is a most important 
part of library work. This importance has been recognized 
in a few New Zealand libraries and will be recognised by 
more in the future. There is need for an effective bridge 
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between the junior and adult libraries. 

(2) That service to young adults must be ably planned 
and in the hands of qualified members of the staff. A 
tremendous amount of harm could be done to the public 
relations of a library by such work being entrusted to the 
first available assistant. Somebody with a pleasing person- 
ality and experience in youth work seems indicated. The 
young adult as a psychological type requires expert handling. 

(3) The seminar did not approve of special rooms for 
young adults and separate shelving was only recommended 
as a matter of convenience to librarian and readers. It was 
considered that a permanent display stand for young adults 
would be a good idea. 

(4) Once again, the need for librarians to go out and 
meet readers was emphasized. Projects of library familiariza- 
tion with secondary school children are most useful. Talks 
should be given to clubs and groups, and both books and 
booklists should be taken along to these. Our problem is 
not to teach how to concentrate or remember, but to arouse 
interest, to see the connection between the things people are 
inerested in and the things we think should also concefn 
them. To do this we must go where young people are, and 
not expect them to come to us; we must take an interest 
in the social activities they like. For this an ‘ evangelistic ’ 
conception of librarianship is perhaps necessary. Without 
it library work with young adults will always be a failure. 

(5) If a special section is set aside in a library it is im- 
portant not to exclude or give the impression that you are 
excluding the works of any particular author from that 
section. In short, do everything to give the young adults 
the impression that they are getting something more from 
their library, not something less. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Three members of the seminar prepared bibliographies 
of books which they considered specially suited for young 
adults’ reading. These books were tested for reader reaction 
with certain groups of young adults and they were given an 
enthusiastic reception. These lists and others compiled at 
the School could be made available to interested librarians, 
and if there is any demand for them it may be possible to 
print them in later issues of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 
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It should be noted that the lists contain a large number of 
American titles. 

‘Handcrafts in the Home’ was a selected annotated list 
of 25 titles chosen for their simplicity and the practical 
nature of the text, good and attractive format, and the pro- 
vision that the various articles could be made at home with 
the minimum equipment. The compiler aimed at girls 
who were not necessarily keen on reading, but who might 
be interested in such crafts as leatherwork, embroidery, and 
design, the making of toys from felt, wool, wood, and dress 
materials, the making of gloves, rugs, and hand-woven 
scarves, and anything connected with dressmaking and dress 
design. 

The Music List consisted of 18 titles. Suitability for those 
who had left school young and who had had no secondary 
education was the basis of selection. It was hoped that some 
of the titles would appeal to each of the following groups: 
(1) Those interested in jazz (a number of titles on this sub- 
ject were included because of the popularity of swing clubs 
and the seeming universal attraction of jazz for young 
people). (2) Those who have an interest in music and need 
encouragement to read about it. (3) Those who need 
encouragement to read seriously, music being regarded as 
a suitable lead to good reading. 

‘Sports’. Again the titles were chosen for their clear, 
simple text, well illustrated material and generally pleasing 
format. About 30 titles were included and as wide a range 
as possible of branches of the subject, e.g. 15 different sport- 
ing activities of sports common in New Zealand were 
represented. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

\. G. Bagnall is Librarian, National Library Centre, and a former 
Hon. Editor of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 

Charmian Gilmer went from Gisborne Public Library to Wellington 
Public, where she is now senior assistant in the Reference Department. 
She holds the Association’s General Training Certificate, and is now 
studying for an Arts Degree. 

Bryan Hood is Wellington’s Deputy City Librarian. 

Betty Krebs has worked in the Cataloguing and Reference Depart 
ments of Wellington Public Libraries since 1945. She was Wellington 
Branch’s junior representative to 1948 Conference, and is taking the 
Association’s General Training Course. 

I. K. MacGregor is Reference Officer at the General Assembl\ 
Library. 
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NON-GRADUATES AND LIBRARY 
TRAINING 





Charmian Gilmer 





THESE ARE THE ARGUMENTS which were put forward 
at the Annual Meeting in support of the motion on library 
training.! 

In a report of the activities of the Otago Branch there is 
some statement of the attitude of their junior members 
towards library training.? 

We consider that this motion, if acted on by Council, 
would remedy these dissatisfactions, remove anomalies from 
the present sysetm of library training, and generally assist 
in the raising of professional standards. 

In the proposals for setting up a National Library Service 
which were submitted to the New Zealand Library Associa- 
tion Planning Committee by the Director of the Country 
Library Service, and approved as a basis of discussion by 
the Minister of Education, it was proposed that the Library 
School in Wellington would undertake the tutoring of the 
General Training Course and the writing of the parts of 
the diploma. Two years have elapsed since the Library 





|. Uhis article, and that of Miss Krebs which follows, is based on 
addresses which were delivered at the Annual Meeting in support of 
the following motion, which was carried by the meeting: ‘ That this 
meeting of the New Zealand Library Association instructs Council 
that in order to coordinate professional training in New Zealand, 
Council should request the Government to 

(a) Undertake the administration of the General Training Course 
of the N.Z.L.A. as a function of the New Zealand Library School, 

(b) Continue the system whereby a holder of the General Certificate 
who satisfies the entrance committee of the Library School may be 
admitted to the School, and on the successful completion of | six 
months’ study be granted the Certificate of the School, 

(c) Provide for the use of the Training Committee of the N.Z.L.A. 
as a consultative and advisory body, to ensure that both courses of 
library training are periodically revised and mutually related to the 
requirements of all kinds of New Zealand libraries.’ 

It is hoped that members will continue the discussion of the prob- 
lems of library training, in the Bulletin. 

2 NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 11 : 22-3 Ja-F ‘48. 
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School was opened, and nothing has been done to make 
the professional knowledge of its staff available to the very 
large number of librarians who are without university 
degrees, except of course through the special courses for the 
librarians of small public libraries. I do not think that the 
resources of the School would be unduly strained by making 
its services available for the General Training Course. 

The present set-up of the Government-run Library Schoo! 
and the Association-sponsored Training Course seems to me 
unsatisfactory and in many respects Gilbertian. The same 
tutors are largely used in both; they seem, however, to be 
more readily available for the former than for the latter. 
The Association last year turned down a remit suggesting 
that a tutor-organiser be appointed to the Course, on the 
grounds of lack of funds. If lack of money is the reason 
for faulty administration of the Course, then I think it is 
time that the Association handed the Course over to the 
Government, which has the professional staff and the neces- 
sary funds. 

There are large numbers of people who enter the library 
profession every year in their teens, and many of them are 
not able to do university work, either because they are out- 
side university towns, or for financial reasons. Even in 
university towns, controlling authorities have, in some cases, 
not been able to make any concessions of time to university 
students. The large number of librarians affected by these 
matters should not be debarred from attaining adequate 
professional qualifications. 

The possession of a New Zealand university degree is not, 
according to the prospectus of the Library School, to be 
regarded as the sole prerequisite of successful librarianship. 
Experience in a library may give just as adequate a back. 
ground for library work, and in any case the final factors 
are the personality and intelligence of the individual con- 
cerned. I am not suggesting for one moment that the 
Diploma and Certificate of the Library School should be 
made the same, but I think that the way should always be 
clear for students of the General Training Course to attain 
the Certificate of the Library School. This certificate has 
already been awarded to people without degrees, without 
the Association’s Certificate, and in some cases without any 
previous experience in libraries. There is no threat to 
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degree holders in this motion, but I should like to ask how 
many people with the General Training Certificate have 
heen accepted for the Library School's full course. I think 
it is only fair to insist that those people who are keen and 
able enough to pass the General Training Course, and who 
satisfy the entrance committee of the School, should be 
encouraged to go on and get the Certificate of the School. 

The Library School is not providing trained staff for the 
public libraries. If we analyse the figure given in NEW 
/EALAND LIBRARIES, we see that 32 graduates of the 
Library School have been absorbed by the National Library 
Service, 7 have gone into other Government Department 
libraries, and 3 have gone into university libraries. The 
public library system in this country, the system which deals 
directly with the public, and about which so much was heard 
at Conference, has received 8 graduates from the Library 
School, but 5 of these were already in public library work. 

I think that all those who have done the course will agree 
that it needs periodic revision, and there is little evidence 
of this so far. The Library School course would also not 
seem entirely in tune with the library system of this country. 
At least this is the opinion of Library School graduates to 
whom I've spoken. Both courses should be periodically 
revised in the light of changing New Zealand conditions, 
and should be related to each other. 

We are advocating that there should be one organization 
administering library training in New Zealand, and that 
the rights of non-graduate members of the library profession 
be recognized. 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE 
AND LIBRARY SCHOOL 





Betty Krebs 





I WISH TO DISCUSS the General Training Course, and 
compare it with the Library School. 
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I should like to quote some figures concerning the Course. 
Since it started, 239 students have been enrolled. Of these, 
121 have passed Part 1; in addition, there have been six 
provisional passes for Part 1, making a total of 127 passes. 
Sixty-two have passed Part 2, Paper A (The Book) and 
53 have passed Part 2, Paper B (Cataloguing and classi- 
fication). Forty-six General Certificates have so far been 
awarded. There have been only ten failures on the Course. 
This year there are 32 students taking Part 1, and 28 taking 
Part 2. These figures have been supplied by the Secretary 
of the Association. 

They show, I think, the keenness with which assistants 
have welcomed the Course. That 46 have succeeded in the 
face of many obstacles (the Course is almost an endurance 
test) is remarkable. There are many reasons for its arduous 
nature—shortage of suitable textbooks, little relation between 
the Course notes and practice in individual libraries. Some 
times the Course gives categorical instructions for specific 
branches of New Zealand library administration, and the 
student often finds that the tutor for that part has very 
different ideas of what should be done from those of Miss 
Carnell. This is, of course, all very confusing for the be 
ginner. The Course generally gets away to a late start in 
the year, and many students have mentioned to me that 
they have sent forward several papers before receiving one 
marked paper back. This means that they are well on with 
Part | before they have an indication of the standard re- 
quired. It is a high standard, and the shock of at last 
receiving back those first papers heavily marked with red 
ink has sometimes been too much for the assistant. Some of 
the older members of the profession have wondered, too, 
why first-year Library School graduates, with no library 
experience, have been used as tutors. 

I said before that the standard required for the Course 
was a high one. The Course is not at present related to 
that of the School, except perhaps in cataloguing and classi- 
fication, the standard of which is at least up to that required 
by the School . The requirements for Part 2 (The Book) 
are even higher than those of the School. Students some- 
times complain of the impersonality of the Course. It lacks 
integration and the tutor’s personal interest in his student. 
These faults could be obviated by the Library School under- 
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takine its administration. 

There are many reasons why large numbers of assistants 
do not complete the Course. Many have given it up because 
the time factor wore them down, or they had similar objec- 
tions to those which I have already mentioned. Many left 
library work, some to get married. This can also happen 
to Library School graduates! Others have gone to better 
paid jobs. The Library School was created to help relieve 
the shortage of trained librarians in this country, and ak 
though it has relieved the shortage of trained librarians in 
ihe Government service, it has provided little staff for the 
public libraries. 

[he School has so tar had little effect in improving the 
status or the salaries of librarians. Admittedly, salaries have 
improved, but in all cases I think they remain in the same 
proportion to other professions as they did before the 
Library School was started. Salaries comparable to those 
in the Government service have been offering, but local 
authorities have been handicapped by cost-of-living bonuses 
and Stabilization authorities in competing for staff with the 
General Government. Library School graduates have pre- 
ferred Government service, with a high salary and straight 
hours, to work in public libraries at a lower salary and with 
the added inconvenience of awkward shifts and weekend 
work. Local authorities have, then, to recruit their staffs 
voung and facilitate their training in every way possible, and 
if this motion is acted on, it should help them to do that. 


CATALOGUING MICROFILM 





I. K. MacGregor 





THE FORM IN WHICH MICROFILM presents itself is 
an unfamiliar one to most cataloguers, and it is this un- 
familiarity which has been responsible for a good deal of 
controversy about the method of cataloguing it. Concen- 
tration on its physical aspect seems to have relegated the 
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notion that microfilm copying is only another way of repro. 
ducing the printed page to the lower level of many cata. 
loguers’ consciousness. So great a preoccupation with a 
novel presentation of something they have always regarded 
in a totally different format, and with the mechanical trap. 
pings by which it is rendered visible, has helped to create an 
arcana of mystery, a gospel, and a whole host of minor 
prophets whose efforts are bent on making the film catalogu. 
ing process a neat example of ‘ empire building’. 

The advantage of the cheap production of film copies is 
nullified if their acquisition is the cause of work costing a 
good deal more than the purchase price of the material to 
bring it into use. On the principle of ‘first catch your 
rabbit’ involved in making rabbit pie, the cataloguing 
department must have access to a reading machine if the 
material is going to be properly examined. 

In cataloguing the film copy regard should be paid to the 
author, title, subject, and imprint of the work copied, and 
this stage of the process is no different from book cata- 
loguing. It is in the collation that most points of dissension 
arise. To the user of the catalogue the most important 
considerations are that he will be using a film copy; that 
he will in consequence require a machine to read it; and. 
unless he has one of his own, that the film must be con- 
sulted in the library. In order to convey this information 
all that is necessary is to state on the card that the copy is a 
microfilm one, and the number of reels it is on, so that he 
will know how much material he will have to look through. 

The collation of the original should be given in as full 
a form as the library usually gives it, or if it is a rare 
item a reference should be given to some bibliography in 
the library where an accurate description of the work is 
given. Unless the library does a large business in the repro- 
duction of microfilm the other information, if it is deemed 
necessary, can be relegated to the storage box or shelf card. 
The user, if he is anxious to consult the material, wil] not 
care what position the original was photographed in, or its 
reduction ratio, or whether the film is a positive copy or 4 
negative one, and there is no point in including technical 
data which will be irrelevant to the essential purpose ol 
the catalogue—that of bringing the reader and his * book’ 
together. 
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While microfilm collections have remained small the ques- 
tion of classifying them has been postponed in the hope 
that time will eventually provide an answer. As more film 
is made than is ever read, it has usually been given an acces- 
sion number and filed away to be conveniently forgotten. 
This is an admirable practice as long as all the film is stored 
in one place, but, with the inevitable increase in the size 
of the collection, and the prospect, especially in a large 
university library, of its ultimate distribution amongst the 
subject departments, its classification will eventually have to 
be faced. The solution adopted in the University of Chicago 
Library of allotting the first two letters of the Library of 
Congress classification to microfilm copies and adding a 
serial number to the film seems to take care of the possibility 
of its eventual full classification should the need arise. 
Where no classification scheme is used the material on film 
is difficult to shelf-list along with other books on the same 
subject, and there should be some place where the library's 
film and book collections on a given subject appear together. 
The shelf cards for film copies can be shelved at the begin- 
ning or end of each class. 

The practice of including a wide variety of subject 
material on 100-foot reels has led to the deliberate or enforced 
creation of a problem similar to that presented by bound 
pamphlet volumes. Where one section of a reel of this type 
is constantly in use the rest of the film comes in for just 
as much handling and is liable to damage for no other 
reason than that it happens to be wound on the same reel. 
This situation can be avoided by winding short strips on 
wooden spools and storing them in separate boxes or stowing 
them in specially pocketed manila folders. 


To keep acetate film in good condition it should be kept 
in steel cabinets equipped with humifidiers when not in use. 
It needs moisture to prevent it from becoming brittle, and 
constant use under a high-powered lamp in a reading 
machine causes it to lose its flexibility. 

In his article on the cataloguing and classifying of micro- 
film Dr M. F. Tauber?! states that the description of the 
brand of film is needless. With the increasing standardiza- 





| Tauber, M. F. ‘Cataloguing and classifying microfilm’ (in Journal 
of Documentary Reproduction 3 : 10-25). 
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tion of the type of film in use such specification will become 
unnecessary. There are reading machines still in use, how. 
ever, which cannot use unperforated film because the sprocket 
holes in the perforated variety are used to advance the copy 
in this type of machine. With these older machines the 
screen area is not large enough to accommodate copies made 
on unperforated 35-mm. film as it will only focus on the 
24 mm. of image space available on the 35-mm. perforated 
film. Thus it is useful in some cases to know on what par- 
ticular kind of film the copy has been made, especially if 
one library is ordering positive copies from another for its 
own use. If the institution ordering the film were aware 
that the resulting copy would not be suitable for its equip- 
ment it may even decide to have its positives made by some 
agency which could provide the required size of film. 


SALARIES RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO GO TO STABILIZATION 
COMMISSION 


COUNCIL HAS DECIDED to submit to the Stabilization 
Commission as soon as possible a revised salary scale, which 
takes into account increases in the cost of living, and the 
increased need for professionally trained librarians. 

The very recently authorized local body awards are: 


Males Females 
Ist year £150 
2nd year 175 
3rd year 205 
4th year 235 
5th year 280 
6th year 310 
7th year 335 
8th year 375 
9th year 375 
10th year 400 
llth year 425 
12th year 450 
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Basic wage for workers over 21: Males, £5/15/-; Females, 
£3/13/-. 

These allow male unqualified workers to reach a maximum 
of £450 at the end of 12 years’ service, and females to reach 
a maximum of £305 at the end of 9 years’ service. This is 
the wage scale which the committee recommends be followed 
for those workers in libraries who are engaged in general 
clerical and routine duties. 

But since the emphasis is now on the necessity for having 
a reasonable proportion of professionally trained assistants 
in every library, the scale which has been drawn up enables 
a library assistant who is disposed to do the N.Z.L.A. General 
raining Course to reach £345 within 4 years of commenc- 
ing work, and £410 at the end of 7 years’ service. 


The suggested scale is: 
1 185-215-245-275 School Certificate. 
la 205 — 235 — 265 - 295 University Entrance and 
School Certificate and 
N.Z.L.A. General Cert. 
245 — 275 — 305 - 335 University Entrance plus 
N.Z.L.A. General Cert. 
345 — 360 — 385 - 410 University Entrance plus 
N.Z.L.A. General Cert. or 
Library School Cert. or 
A.L.A. 
435 —470 — 495 Library School Cert or 
F.L.A. 
510- 545- 570 
VI 590- 610- 645 


) 

) University degree plus Lib- 
VII 695- 745- 795 ) rary School diploma or 

) 

) 


VIII 835-— 885-— 935 plus N.Z.L.A. Gen. Cert. 
IX 1035-1085 - 1135 or F.L.A. 


lt may be added that salaries recommended for particular positions 
in the 1946 report of the Salaries Committee (NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 9 : 157-169 O '46) were: 


1. Chief or Sole Librarians in Public Libraries 


Population not exceeding 
2,500 
5,000 
10,000 
20,000 





50,000 VI 
Exceeding 
50,000 VIII 


2. Other Positions 
Population not Popula- 
exceeding tion 
(in thousands) exceeding 


23 5 10 20 50 50 


Deputy Librarian IV IV VI 
Chief Assistant Ill Il Vy 
Chief Reference Librarian Ill Ill Iv 
Reference Librarian Tt i fl 
Senior Assistants with some 

Supervisory or other re- 

sponsibility IY ot Wl 
Librarian-in-charge, 

Central Lending Library IV 
Chief Cataloguer Ill Il IV 
Librarian-in-charge, 

Branch Library, 

with 4 Assistants 
Ditto, with 3 Assistants 
Ditto with 2 or | Assistants 
Ditto, Sole Charge 
Children’s Librarian 
Library Assistant 
Library Assistant, 

Unqualified 


STAFF AND SALARIES AT 
PITTSBURGH 





Extracts from an Annual Report 





THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS from the annual report 
of Mr Ralph Munn, Director of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Pensylvania (population 554,329), have been 
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somewhat abridged from the original, but their meaning 

has not been distorted. They add an interesting comment 

to discussions of salaries and professional training in New 

Zealand. 

‘Librarianship has always been associated with low sal- 
aries. Throughout the years it has attracted only those who 
were so deeply interested in this form of public service that 
they were willing to make heavy financial sacrifices. 

‘During the war years, very few young people entered 
the library schools. At the same time, large numbers of 
experienced librarians were drawn from the public and col- 
lege fields by the expanding governmental and industrial 
libraries which offered far larger salaries. As a result, there 
is a critical shortage of librarians throughout the United 
States. 

‘Fortunately, public library salaries have risen sharply 
during the last few years. (Follows a new salary schedule 
adopted by Pittsburgh in 1947): 

Group A General Library Assistants, 

$2400 — 2520 -— 2640 

Group B Senior Library Assistants. 

$2700 — 2820 — 2940 
Group C Branch Librarians. Division Heads. Depart- 
mental First Assistants. 
$3000 — 3120 — 3240 — 3480 — 3600 
Group D Department Heads. 
$3900 -— 4200 — 4500 -— 5200 
‘ Library salaries do not present merely a temporary prob- 
lem due to higher costs of living. If public libraries are to 
survive they must be able to secure competent librarians. 
To attract and hold such people, salary rates must compen- 
sate for five years of college and library school education. 
‘ The following table shows the position (in the Pittsburgh 
library) covered in the 1947 budget, a drop of eighteen 
persons as compared with 1941: 
A. Professional Staff 1941 1947 
1. Library School graduates 91 75 
2. Assistants engaged because of special 
training in subject matter, as science, 
technology, music . 

Experienced assistants, appointed before 
library school training was required 
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B. Junior Professionals 
1. Graduates of former training classes and 
clerical assistants with long periods of 
experience 12 
College trained assistants 9 
Office Staff 5 
Shelf Supervisors, Clerical Assistants and 
Clerks 46 58 
Binding, Photostat, and Shipping Department 28 28 
Pages 49 4] 
250 239 
‘The most damaging change is the reduction of the pro 
fessional staff from 101 to 81. The loss of these twenty 
librarians has inevitably lowered the standard of library 
service throughout the system. In too many cases clerical 
assistants who lack educational background and _ professional 
training are attempting to recommend books and secure 
reference data for the public.’ 


WELLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY ANNUAL 


REPORT 


IMPORTANT STEPS IN THE LINKING TOGETHER of branches 
in a city library system are outlined in the report of the Wellington 
City Librarian, Mr Stuart Perry, for the year ending 31st March, 1948. 
During the latter part of the year, a branch stock common to the 
ten branches was built up, to act as a pool which the branches may 
draw on by means of a request service, and to provide books for 
subject loan collections which go to branches for a period of three 
months. It is also intended to ensure that marginal stock will at 
least appear in each of the branches. The machinery, which appears 
to be modelled on that of the Country Library Service, was set into 
motion on Ist April 1948. 

During the year a new branch was opened at Khandallah, and a 
mobile service started for boroughs without branch buildings (see 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 10 : 157-61 S$ ‘47). 

A disappointing item in the report is the news that subscriptions 
are to continue in Wellington for a while longer: ‘At the time ol 
the framing of the Estimates I was unable to report that either staf 
strength or strength of bookstock warranted serious consideration of 
the proposals at that time. The new Council has thus not considered 
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the policy matters involved, and the Committee has deferred considera- 
tion of any further recommendation for another year.’ 


HISLORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. No. 1. April, 1948. 10/-. 

New Zealand, in the past, has been less unfortunate than might be 
thought in its lack of specialized serials. In their early years the 
Transactions of the New Zealand Institute and the New Zealand 
journal of science and technology gave space to articles whose subjects 
were represented by no other publication. The absence of any peri- 
odical in either of the fields of history or bibliography merely 
emphasizes, if not our lack of regard for these studies, at least our 
inability to organize and maintain regular reviews devoted solely to 
their interests. 

\ periodical, in the case of history supported by some active 
national historical society, could do much to help. There is an 
unnecessarily large gap between the scholarly article in Historical 
studies: Australia and New Zealand, and the small local history ham- 
mered out with more devotion and skill in a town or district remote 
from university contact or relevant source material; there is in unex- 
pected quarters a lack of knowledge of this material and its bearing 
at all levels of enquiry. In bibliography librarians and others have 
been noting increasingly the lack of a comprehensive national biblio- 
graphy with an adequate subject approach, and some critical medium 
lo appraise current output. 

Hence the appearance of a periodical which claims to serve both 
these subjects will be read with interest. History and bibliography, 
modelled on Notes and queries, is an attempt, initiated by a Christ- 
church enthusiast, ‘to provide a journal for historians (both university 
and amateur, for bibliophiles, for bibliographers, for book collectors, 
and for antiquarians’. The first issue features an article on biblio- 
graphy in New Zealand, a study of Katherine Mansfield by G. N. 
Morris, with pseudonymous studies on the Church in Canterbury. 
book bargains, and reprints of original diaries and reminiscences. 
There is a pleasing emphasis on the value of critical bibliography 
but much of the discussion is from the point of view of the New 
Zealand book-collector whose interests are most served by the journal. 
The rather discursive editorial notes and the section on bibliography 
reflect a wide reading in the field but the writer does not come to 
grips with the subject. 

It is in perusing the section on Original diaries, etc., that most 
disquiet is felt on the service being rendered to history by this 
particular presentation. Original material is printed without indi- 
cation of writer or provenance and without annotation. In at least one 
case no date is given. The statement at the head of the section that 
original matter will be printed without alteration, ‘except such alter- 
ation as may be necessary to make them intelligible’ needs no further 
comment, 

It is a pity that much of the enthusiasm and knowledge which has 
gone into this number should be the less effective for a disregard of 
the principles of scholarship quoted so approvingly on p. 10. The 
editor emphasizes with a whimsical if candid lack of hope that 
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History and bibliography will probably not live long. It is to be 
desired that the contents of future issues will give a sufficient assur. 
ance to disprove this forecast. 


A. G. Bagnall 


SUBSCRIPTIONS UP FROM 1949 


Rule 10 Amended at Annual Meeting 


AS A RESULT OF THE AMENDMENT, at the Annual 
Meeting, of Rule 10, most Association subscriptions have 
been increased. The new rates, which will take effect from 
Ist January 1949, are shown below, with the old rates in 
brackets. 
1. Payable by ordinary members: tHE F 
For members who, being engaged in lib- sideratic 
rary work, receive therefrom an annual August, 
gross income of not more than £156 Form 
For members who, being engaged in lib- the autl 
rary work, receive therefrom an annual List « 
gross income of more than £156 but 
not more than £300 C (£0 10 a few ¢ 
For members who, being engaged in lib- probab! 
rary work, receive therefrom an annual Non- 
gross income of more than £300, but 
not more than £500 3 (£0 15 
For members who, being engaged in lib- 
rary work, receive therefrom an annual 
gross income of more than £500 but 
not more than £800 tion to 
For members who, being engaged in lib- we thit 
rary work, receive therefrom an annual librariz 
gross income of more than £800 
For members not engaged primarily in 
library work (£0 10 
Payable by institutional members: 
For members whose annual income de- 
voted to library purposes does not , 
exceed £100 (£0 5 Well 
For members whose annual income de- m Wellin 
voted to library purposes exceeds £100 — 
but does not exceed £500 : wee 
For members whose annual income de- ; Mr 
voted to library purposes exceeds £500 ne 
but does not exceed £1,000, Libe 
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For members whose annual income de- 
voted to library purposes exceeds £1,000 
but does not exceed £5,000 £5 
For members whose annual income de- 
voted to library purposes exceeds £5,000 
but does not exceed £10,000 £7 
For members whose annual income de- 
voted to library purposes exceeds £10,000 £10 
For members who do not devote any 
specific income to library purposes, but 
who maintain or are interested in the 
provision of facilities for reading and 
study 


FICTION COMMITTEE 


EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT TO COUNCIL 


!HE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS are from a report made after con- 
sideration of Branch comments on the report of the meeting held in 
August, 1947. 

Form of author list: It has been decided that the next revision of 
the author list will be in one alphabetical file. 

List of authors not recommended for public libraries: ‘There is a 
conflict of opinion on this point, though as it is illogical to include 
a few one would ban in a list of recommended authors, there would 
probably have to be a separate list. 

Non-Fiction in pay collections: It seems that the motto for this 
project is ‘festina lente’. Theory will need to be formulated through 
a great deal of experiment. 

Permanent Association reviewing policy: This matter, we feel, is 
bevond the scope of the Fiction Committee. Such a policy would 
include the reviewing of non-fiction, and would pay particular atten- 
tion to N.Z. material not adequately reviewed elsewhere. It should 
we think, aim both at the public and at the librarian, especially the 
librarian who has not adequate facilities at his disposal. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Wellington Public Libraries: Senior members of the staff of the 
Wellington Public Libraries recently farewelled Mrs G. E. Meek who 
has been Librarian-in-Charge of the Wadestown Branch Library since 
1932. A suitable presentation was made to her on behalf of the staff. 

Mr A. kK. Bristow has been appointed Relieving Branch Librarian, 
and took up his duties on Ist July. 

Library Position Wanted: Full details of qualifications, experience. 
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and interests of an English librarian who is interested in taking 4 
library position in New Zealand, may be had from the Secretary. He 
is Mr J. W. Perry, sometime Deputy Librarian, Paddington Publi 
Libraries, and now Assistant Librarian, United Nations Library, Lake 
Success N.Y. 

Canterbury University College has lost the services of Mr D. J. M. 
Glover, who retired from the College Council at the end of June. 
Mr Glover was Chairman of the College Committee’s sub-committee 
on Library affairs, and always took a keen interest in the Library. 
He will, however, continue to print NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 

If NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES is to be true to its dateline, copy 
must be sent away to the printer promptly at the beginning of each 
month. It is essential, therefore, that material should reach the Hon. 
Editor by the Ist of each month. This date will be regarded as a 
deadline, and no particular effort will be made to include material 
which arrives later than the Ist. 


BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


ON WEDNESDAY, 16 JUNE, a meeting of the Branch was held in 
the rooms of the Country Library Service. The main purpose of the 
meeting was to receive reports of Conference from those who had had 
the extreme good fortune to attend it. Before the main business of 
the meeting was considered, it was announced that a date had been 


set for Children’s Book Week, and a committee, of which Miss Ken- 
nedy was appointed convener, was set up to make arrangements. A 
committee was also appointed with Mr Collins convener to consider 
the Centennial Survey Project of one hundred years of library work 
in Canterbury. 

Mr E. J. Bell opened the report on Conference; he was followed by 
Miss N. Willcox and Miss J. Wright, both of whom were able to 
supply details of interest to the meeting as librarians and individuals. 
Mr Collins wound up the discussion by his version of what had hap- 
pened and his reminiscences were somewhat surprising to many. 

After a vote of thanks had been proposed by Mr J. Stringleman 
to those who had painted such a rosy picture of their stay in Napier. 
Miss Kennedy welcomed Miss Ngarita Gordon, Librarian at the Ard- 
more Teachers’ Training College, who was well-known to some branch 
members but a stranger to others. 

The meeting adjourned after supper. 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


THE MAY MEETING of the Palmerston North Branch took the 
form of reports on the proceedings at Conference, given by the 
Branch delegate, Mrs Mares, and by Messrs Greenwood and Erlam. 
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The meeting also took the opportunity of congratulating Mr G. C. 
Petersen on his election as a vice-president of the Association. 

[here was a good attendance at the June meeting, when a splendid 
talk on book-binding was given by Mr C. H. Sayers. Mr Sayers 
demonstrated the art of binding a book from the initial stages to 
the finished article, and much benefit was derived from his clear and 
concise account of each stage of the work. Mr Petersen, as chairman. 
thanked the speaker for his interesting talk. He also mentioned that 
Miss E. F. Turner would be leaving the Branch, as she was taking 
up a position elsewhere. Her going would be a great loss, and he 
thanked her for her services to the Branch, and wished her every 
success in her new sphere. 

\ screening of the film ‘Cover to Cover’ was then shown, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 


WELLINGTON 


\ RECORD NUMBER OF FORTY-FOUR members of the Welling- 
ton Branch gathered in the Library School on 29th June, to discuss 
recent developments in the libraries of Government Departments. The 
Librarian, National Centre, Mr A. G. Bagnall, who in 1946 surveyed 
departmental libraries at the request of the Public Service Commis- 
sioner, was the first speaker. He pointed out that while the co- 
ordinating scheme administered by the National Library Service was 
working successfully, it would be some time before maximum efficiency 
was achieved. N.L.S. has advisory powers over bookbuying, and 
administers centralized buying and cataloguing. The N.L.S. Request 
Service had fulfilled nearly 500 requests from departmental libraries 
in the first twelve weeks of the present financial year. Plans for the 
future included the provision of a special course at the Library School 
for departmental librarians, and the creation of a central storage depot 
lor little used periodicals. 

Dr Eichbaum explained the work of the Education Department 
library, which included in its activities the administration of such 
specialized book collections as that of the National Film Library. 
Many difficulties had faced her when she took up her position, one of 
them being the problem of staff circulation of periodicals. The 
library received 175 of these. <A vertical file service had been organ- 
ived, and in this and other development work the bibliographic 
resources of the National Library Service had proved invaluable. The 
Education Department's library now published a monthly magazine, 
which was the subject of much favourable comment at the mecting. 

Ihe Department of Scientific and Industrial Research now employed 
°6 librarians in its numerous libraries, stated Mr E. Leatham, Head 
Office librarian responsible for coordinating the work of these libraries 
and standardizing the procedures used. Among the special services 
given by these libraries were the use of a Miles ‘Copycat’ machine 
lor the reproduction of important documents and periodical articles 
lor research workers, and a translation service. Mr Leatham stressed 
the importance of the speedy fulfilment of book orders to research 
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libraries, and criticized central coordination by the National Library 
Service in some detail. Mr Bagnall made adequate reply to these 
criticisms, and before Mr Leatham could make a further statement, 
Mr Alley raised as a point of order whether it was suitable for the 
Branch to discuss what were really domestic issues in the Government 
Service. He pointed out that while keenness and efficiency were 
always most desirable, departmental library service in the Wellington 
area alone cost every man, woman and child in New Zealand seven- 
pence halfpenny every year. The most enthusiastic librarian had to 
consider the taxpayer sooner or later. 

Other members at the meeting sustained Mr Leatham’s right olf 
further reply, and after some more discussion, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the speakers. 
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